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General Meeting—Tuesday 4 April at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Marilyn Hewish 
Talk title: ‘Moths and helicopters: the Bush Blitz experience’ 


General Meeting—Tuesday 2 May at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Geoff Gates 

Talk title: ‘Safari Anyone?’ Geoff will give an introduction to African safaris, an overview of some destinations, camps 
and the daily activities provided, as well as a few tales from his African travels with images of the wildlife you are likely 


to see or lucky to find. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


p 
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Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Jacob Champion, Geelong West; Chris Medlin, Belmont; John Murray, Queenscliff, Rustem Upton, Ocean Grove 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website Observations 


www.gfnc.org.au 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming AS read : 
se articles and much more.. Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be 


es WSA f Ti Der 7A incorporated onto the site. 


r sgdes = SoA s Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


h 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates, is of a 
general meetings. Rufous Bristlebird, taken at Aireys Inlet. March 2016. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat The photo on the back cover, by Susan Kruss, is of an 
to other members and visitors. Australian Spotted Crake, taken at the Werribee 
Treatment Plant. March 2016. 





Report on the 2016-17 GFNC year 


s the GFNC was functioning without a President 

during the past year, this report has been compiled 
by the committee to inform members of the activities of 
the Club over the past 12 months. The task of the 
committee is to oversee a wide range of events, 
implement communications with Club members, liaise 
with other groups or authorities, satisfy legal 
requirements, manage financial dealings and act to 
advance the aims of the Club. 


Financial matters were capably dealt with by Tracey 
Hinton and the Club remains in a healthy financial 
position. To help raise the profile of the Club and to 
increase awareness of local environments, two $500 
scholarships were awarded to students from Deakin 
University and the Gordon TAFE. Keeping track of 
accurate membership information was ably done by 
Deborah Evans. 


The Program of events run by the Club was extensive. 
The general excursions and guest speakers were 
organised by a sub-committee including Deborah Evans, 
David Boyle, Barry Lingham and Bernie Lingham. The 
well-attended Bird Group activities were co-ordinated 
and organised by Craig Morley and Lynne Clarke. The 
Plant Group also held workshop meetings and some field 
excursions. The Fauna Survey Group was very active, 
with monthly surveys at many sites. As a Field Naturalist 
Club, it is vital that we get to know our local 
environments thoroughly. The various excursions and 
talks helped members gain extended insights into our 
flora and fauna. 


The Geelong Naturalist has continued to be an 
outstanding publication, providing informative articles, 
reports on local flora and fauna plus communicating 
information to members. Chrissy Freestone has done a 
fantastic job since 2014 when she took on the role of 
editor. She is relinquishing the position this year and we 
thank her for an excellent job. Thanks also to the 
editorial team and those who help distribute and post the 
Naturalist each month. Members are asked to consider 
taking on the role of editor of the Naturalist. Ideally, a 
small group could share the duties by each editing a few 
editions during the year. 


As a way of communicating regularly with members, the 
committee initiated a regular Weekly Update 
communication email to inform members of Club events, 
news items and activities that impact upon the Club. Rod 
Lowther managed this valuable new initiative. 


The Club web page has had many upgrades/ 
improvements during the year including picture gallery 
functionality, improvements to the observation data 
bases and various behind the scenes program changes 
to ensure a more stable and secure platform. A 


dedicated web site for ‘Save the Moolap Wetlands’ was 
also constructed to help inform the public about this 
issue. Our Webmaster, Dean Hewish, ensured high 
reliability of the site and provided ongoing support for the 
information files and email systems, along with regular 
backup and other data protection measures. Well done 
Dean. 


The future of the Moolap salt pans and the Pt Henry 
Alcoa site has not yet been decided, but the Moolap 
Conservation sub-committee group, led by John 
Newman, worked long hours to complete a submission 
containing a comprehensive review of the environmental 
importance of these sites and the recommended future 
development of an International Wetland that would 
ensure protection of habitat, creation of a tourist 
attraction and development of educational facilities. The 
committee congratulates all those involved in the 
process. 


Many other issues related to environmental conservation 
were addressed by the Club. Rod Lowther has 
volunteered to act as the convener of the Conservation 
sub-committee which will respond to issues as they arise 
or pass them on to members with the expertise to make 
comments. 


Lorraine Phelan led a group of members to complete a 
stocktake of the Club library, weed out some out of date 
material and purchase some new books. The library is a 
valuable asset to enhance our knowledge. 


Once again, GFNC members were involved in 
community activities. The twice-yearly boneseed pulling 
at the You Yangs was organised by Rob Beardsley and 
Deborah Evans, continuing our long-term commitment. 
The Jerringot Clean-up Australia Day was organised by 
Bela Bard-Brucker and the volunteers removed large 
quantities of rubbish from this wetland. 


The full GFNC committee consists of twelve people, with 
five executive members and seven ordinary members. 
At the 2016 AGM, three executive and five ordinary 
members were nominated. The shortfall of four members 
led to an increased work load undertaken by several 
committee members. The committee wish to particularly 
note and acknowledge the huge effort made by Rod 
Lowther during the year. He undertook the roles of 
Secretary and Minutes Secretary while also taking on 
many of the tasks traditionally done by the President. 
Because of Rod’s tireless efforts, most of the Club’s 
activities and commitments were effectively dealt with in 
a timely and efficient manner. 


At the time of the writing of this report, there are several 
positions within the committee that have not received 
nominations. Unfortunately, the Club cannot function 
without an effective committee. We urgently need more 
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people to take on these important roles. The structure of 
the committee has been revised to only have four 

general committee meetings per year. Other meetings will 
focus on specific issues—the Conservation group will 
meet three times, the Program Group twice and the 
Publications Group once. Non-committee members will be 
invited to join these groups to help share the load. 

We have much to be proud of from the events during the 
past 12 months, but there are significant problems 


created from the lack of committee members. The current 
members of the committee are all re-nominating, 
indicating that it is a rewarding and important undertaking. 
However, without some new members, the committee 
cannot continue to function as the work load is 

unable to be shared effectively. The Club may be forced 
into recess until a functioning committee is elected. 


Plant Group annual report 
2016—2017 


A small but enthusiastic group has met regularly to 
improve our botanical knowledge and share 
observations. The workshop meetings are informal and 
usually involve sharing observations and photographs of 
current flowering plants, with much lively discussion. We 
regularly delve into the GFNC library to solve perplexing 
identification issues and most of us are now much better 
at noting the key features required to specifically identify 
a plant. We are also getting better at using botanical 
language and deciphering the wording in the books we 
use for reference. 


The Wider Geelong Flora Lecture program has continued 
with a range of interesting speakers. The audience for 


Barry Lingham 


these talks has been drawn from as far away as Ballarat 
and Melton. Thanks to John Bell for organising the 
speakers. 


Other activities have included a visit to the Brisbane 
Ranges to have a Christmas get-together and the 
successful hunt for the Austral Ladies Tresses orchid in 
January. We encourage members to come along to our 
meetings to help gain a better appreciation of the 
amazing range of flora in the Geelong Region. 


Treasurer’s report 2016 


he 2016 financial year was fairly successful, with a 

final deficit of $3316 which was within our budget 
expectations due to the need to upgrade some 
equipment. We closed the ANZ savings account 
containing $30 981, opening a new CBA savings account 
with $25 000, leaving an extra $5981 in the everyday 
account for purchases. Total income not including this 
deposit was $12 644 and our expenditure was $15 960. 
We have maintained a healthy total funds balance of 
$29 395 at the end of the year. 


Income 


Membership: Total numbers of members at Dec 2016 
was 207 members with 47 joint memberships and 101 
individual members plus some corporate, junior and 
subscription only. This corresponds to $6100 in 
subscriptions. This is slightly down from 233 in 2015. 


We received $1260 in donations; thanks to all the 
members for this important contribution. This year we 
hope to put these donations in our environment fund. 


Expenditure 


Our spending patterns increased compared to last year. 
Cost of printing the Geelong Naturalist has increased 
again to $2265, with some members returning to printed 
copies of the Naturalist. Producing and posting the 
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Naturalist cost a total of $3360 for the year, increasing 
from $3095. This has brought about the small increase in 
membership costs. 


Insurance cost $1160, with meeting room hire at $513 
The library has been stocked with $643 in purchases. 
We supported our fellow organisations with $100 each in 
donations, going to Environment Vic, VNPA Environ 
Justice Aus, and Birdlife Aus. 


We also offered two $500 sponsorships to Deakin 
University and TAFE students. 


$392 was spent on memberships with other 
organisations including Environment Vic, Friends of 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, Australian Conservation 
Foundation, SEANA, FNCV and Timboon Co-op. 


A lot of equipment needed upgrading this year, resulting 
in the purchase of new defibrillators ($3010), lap-top 
computer ($963), and the new mugs as gifts to 
presenters ($692 for 50). 


T.M.Hinton 
Hon. Treasurer 
20 March 2017 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Registration No A0013708R 


for Financial Year ended 31 December 2016 


Consolidated Statement of Income, Expenditure & Assets 


31-Dec-2015 31-Dec-2016 (YTD) 
$ $ 
INCOME 
Subscriptions from members T385.00 6100.00 
Proceeds from fund raising 10.00 100,00 
Donations 875.00 1260.00 
Grants incl. for field surweys. 1000.00 0.00 
Bank interest (CBA) 199.19 115.78 
Sale of books, pens 169.30 2209.60 
Sales of Geelong Bird Report 375.00 185.00 
Sales of Bird Checklist 6.00 50.70 
Camp & Excursion fees received 0.00 6230.00 
Sundries 0.28 2608.38 
Total Income 10035.77 11279.46 
EXPENDITURE 
Meeting Room Hire 1148.75 513.82 
Guest speaker irawel expenses. 154.50 1847.25 
Stationery & printing - ge 708.58 236.96 
Insurance premiums & incorporation fees 961.60 1116.83 
Geelong Naturalist - print & past 3095.49 3360.98 
Geelong Sind Report 665.75 14.00 
Subecniptions & memberships 614.00 492.00 
ere 100.00 1060.00 
- punchase, repair & maintenance 407.38 5476.46 
Fieki surveys - expenses 200.00 555.50 
Library purchases 117.89 aa Aa 
Camp & Excursion payments. 250.00 640.00 
Exhibition & Displays 104.14 72.71 
Bank charges 0.00 6.00 
Special projects 646.90 (Moolap) 30.00 
Sundries 166.00 0.00 
items. for resale 0.00 0.00 
Total Expenditure 9755.05 15960.05 
SURPLUS 254.72 4550.59 
Cash balance in CBA Cheque Ac al end of year 1545.70 4230.78 
Balance in CBA Savings account a4 26.23 25115.78 
Equipment 22063.35 9965.00 
Library stock 15603.58 1624702 
Shares in Timboon Bushland Coop 250.00 250.00 
items. for sale 642.20 642.20 
Total Assets. 73431.06 56450.78 
LIABILITIES 
Unpresented cheques. 140.00) 0.00 
Subscriptions received in advance 35.00 0.00 
Total Liabilities 175.00 0.00 
NETT ASSETS 72256.06 55450.78 


This statement will be available at the Annual General Meeting or by request from the Treasurer. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more 
are tax-deductible. 
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Out and about: Organisms that light up the dark 


F or most organisms that do this, lighting up the dark is 
most likely a mating strategy, to lure prey or to deter 
predators. Bioluminescence is light produced by a living 
organism. It is caused by a chemical reaction and is 
usually, though not always, created by animal life. 


Glow worms are not worms but the larvae of a small fly or 
fungus gnat in the genus Arachnocampa, found only in 
Australia and New Zealand. Eight species are Australian, 
five of them recently (2010) described, which include A. 
otwayensis, known from localities such as Melba Gully and 
Kennett River, as well as from stream banks in the Sheoak 
Picnic Area in the Great Otway National Park. 


Glow worms live in rainforest gullies and wet caves, 
sometimes in abandoned mine shafts or damp roadside 
cuttings, from the wet tropics of northern Queensland to 
Tasmania. The separate species do not overlap, and 
larvae occurring in caves appear to be morphologically 
different from surface larvae. The recently described A. 
buffaloensis from a high altitude cave on Mt Buffalo is 
significant because it is most closely related to the 
Tasmanian species A. tasmaniensis, and not to other 
Australian species. Its restricted and isolated habitat has 
implications for conservation. 


Adults are small and have no mouthparts, so cannot eat 
and live only a few days (females, two and males, six). The 
larvae must obtain all the nourishment for the adult to mate 
and produce eggs. Larvae are believed to live for up to one 
year and need lots of food—insects, which they attract to 
the light they produce, and trap on sticky silk threads. The 
glow worms live in a web in cracks and crevices. The silk 
web is made up of a mucus tube in which the glow worm 
lives, bracing threads which suspend the glow worm from 
its substrate, and ‘fishing lines' which hang vertically below 
the mucus tube. These can be as long as 40 cm and are 
studded with globules of mucus to immobilise insects that 
blunder into them. They are very strong, capable of 
entangling cockroaches and beetles, but usually capturing 
tiny midges. The glow worm spends quite a lot of time 
attending to its fishing lines. It can move up and down in its 
tube and turn in its own length within it. When an insect is 
caught, the glow worm reels it in using its mouthparts and 
attaches it to the mucus tube. 


A blue-green bioluminescent light is produced by a 
chemical reaction between the glow worm's waste 
product luciferin and the enzyme luciferase, in the 
presence of oxygen and a form of energy known as ATP 
(adenosine triphosphate). Glow worms can switch off their 
bioluminescence if disturbed. 


The larva goes through four moults until it is 4 cm long. 
When it is ready to pupate, the mucus tube hardens 
around it and the adult develops over about a week. When 
adults emerge, mating takes place almost immediately and 
can last up more than seven hours! The female then lays 
her 130 eggs and dies. 


Fireflies do not use their waste products in their 

chemical light production. Fireflies have light-producing 
organs called lanterns under their abdomen. Lanterns 
contain photocytes, specialised cells that convert 

chemical energy into light. Oxygen reacts with the 

pigment luciferin within the photocytes in a chemical 
reaction catalysed by the enzyme luciferaze that speeds up 
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Valda Dedman 


the rate of reaction and produces a flash of light. 
Intermittent flashes are produced rather than a steady light. 
Intermittent release of nitric oxide allows oxygen to 
cyclically build up within the photocytes, allowing bursts of 
reactions. The flash stops when the oxygen is used up; 
another does not start until more oxygen has 
accumulated. This is a very efficient means of light 
production. Some species active during the dark emit 
green bioluminescence while those flying at dusk 

produce a yellow light that shows up better among 
greenery. They use light in a mating ritual, males flashing 
to females. Sometimes groups of males indulge in 
synchronised flashing. 


There are 25 species in Australia in three genera. They 
have soft flattened bodies and very large eyes that are 
partly concealed from above, and short antennae. Most are 
black with red or yellow markings. They range in size from 
4 to 12 mm. Their larvae are slightly luminous and feed on 
snails. Most species are found in the wet forests and 
mangroves of the east coast of Australia. They are not 
found in Victoria. Luciola is the major genus in 

Australia. Two Japanese species of Luciola are said to 
represent the souls of the dead. 


There are many marine animals that produce 
bioluminescent light. Nyctiphanes is a beautiful little 
crustacean that occasionally occurs in such 

enormous numbers off our coasts that bucketfuls have 
been hauled up, and sometimes huge numbers are 
stranded on the shore in a glowing mass. It has special 
luminous organs between its swimming legs. 


Another small crustacean, Cypridina, simply squirts 
luciferin and luciferaze, which are produced in separate 
glands in the body, into the water, so that the light 
reaction occurs in the water away from the animal. This 
may be a way of escaping from predators. 


Chaeopterus, a luminous worm, is common around 
Australian shores. This creature lives entirely and 
continuously in a tube buried in sandy mud. The worm is a 
filter feeder, using mucus nets produced by modified 
structures on its midbody segments. When the worm is 
disturbed, it moves to the end of the tube away from the 
disturbance, and near the disturbance it produces its 
feeding mucus with crystals that exhibit blue 
bioluminescence. 


On the rocky shores of eastern Australia you can find sea 
snails known as clusterwinks from their habit of 
clustering together in cracks at low tide. When 
threatened by a predator crab, the snail retreats into its 
shell and produces a bright green light that shines right 
through the shell like a lampshade, amplifying it to scare 
off the crab. Hinea brasiliana produces light from two 
patches of cells on a part of its body that is always 
hidden underneath its shell. Discovering how the snail 
spreads its light surprised researchers since this species of 
clusterwink features opaque, yellowish shells that would 
seem to stifle light diffusion. But when the snail produces 
green bioluminescence from its body, the shell acts as a 
mechanism to specifically disperse only that particular 
colour light. Researchers have also found that light is 
emitted in a series of very rapid flashes, once every 
hundred milliseconds, and not continuously and are 


wondering if light could be used by the snail to 
communicate without leaving its shell. 


Some comb jellies Ctenophora can produce a blue-green 
bioluminescent light from proteins within some of their 
tissues. It may be a defence mechanism. 


The giant deep-sea squid Taningia danae emits flashes of 
brilliant blue-green light to help it locate and catch prey. On 
the ends of two of its arms are gigantic yellow photophores, 
the largest light-producing organs in any known animal. 
These lemon-coloured (and lemon-sized) photophores can 
be flashed at will, because they are equipped with a black, 
eyelid-like membrane that can be opened or closed. 


Sometimes the whole edge of the sea seems to turn blue. 
The phenomenon known as Sea Sparkle is caused by a 
concentration of billions of Noctiluca scintillans, 
single-celled dinoflagellates, that light up the sea. It is 
thought the bioluminescent blue glow is to deter 
predators. Noctiluca scintillans is an organism that eats 
other species and so if there's a huge amount of it, 
basically it behaves like a vacuum cleaner and eats away 
all the other plankton, which can have far-reaching effects 
on other creatures’ food supplies. The most recent 
occurrence was at Preservation Bay in Tasmania on 15 
March this year. 


Turning briefly away from animals, we are familiar with the 
ghost fungus Omphalotus nidiformis. It colonises tree 
stumps and logs, occasionally at the base of a living tree. 


There is usually one each fungi season glowing in the dark 
in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. It is highly 

toxic. It is often confused with edible species such as the 
Brown Oyster Mushroom Pleurotus australis, but these do 
not produce light. 


Bioluminescence is different from fluorescence. 
Bioluminescent organisms can glow in complete 

darkness, but fluorescent pigments only glow in the 
presence of an external light source. Wherever it occurs, on 
land or in the sea, and whatever its purpose, 
bioluminescence excites interest. 


References 
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Organisms that glow in the dark—Slime Mould. 
Photo: George Appleby 
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Fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


he heavy rain that fell in mid-March gave the frog 

population reason to celebrate, or at least move out 
of their summer quarters. The pitfalls Barry Lingham and 
members of the GFNC dug at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve as part of a search to the elusive Bibron’s 
Toadlet caught many frogs, but not the ‘target’ so far, 
after the downpour. Autumn rain is the time when frogs 
become active, and we can expect to hear many calling 
over the coming months. 


It is also the time when reptiles are active as they feed 
intensively prior to their winter hibernation. 


There were several interesting mammal sightings this 
month with the two Rakali fossicking in Jerringot 
surrounds and a small number of Grey-headed Flying- 
foxes heard and seen feeding in the flowering Sugar 
Gums at Wooloomanata. The Eastern Falsistrelle (False 
Pipistrelle) was unexpected although we have caught 
them at the Floating Islands Reserve in the past. 


Mammals 


Koala 16/03/17 | Inverleigh Common, walking beside the main road through the reserve at 
11.15 a.m. 


Common Ringtail 14/03/17 | Belmont, on overhead cables in Dorothy Ave, about 30 min. after dusk. 
Possum 
20/03/17 | Highton, has built a drey in a glory vine just outside the door to a deck, 
spends the day there. Drey built mainly of Acacia cognata leaves from a 


nearby bush. There may be more than one possum there. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby 


Grey-headed flying-fox 
Eastern Falsistrelle 
Rakali (Water Rat) 


Brown Tree Frog 

Southern Forest 
Cool-skink 

Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskink 


Weasel Skink 
Lowlands Copperhead 
Tiger Snake 


Eastern Brown Snake 


26/02/17 | Modewarre, grazing on grass beside Brown’s Swamp. 


25/02/17 
19/03/17 


10/03/17 
05/03/17 
20/03/17 


Brisbane Ranges, grazing beside Old Mill Track. 


Wallington, dead on the Ocean Grove-Wallington Road about 1 km west of 
the western boundary of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


Wooloomanata, feeding in the flowering Sugar Gums at night. 


Yaugher, a male. 


26/03/17 
05/03/17 


12/03/17 


12/03/17 


27/02/17 
23/03/17 
24/02/17 


26/03/17 


12/03/17 


Jerringot, working their way through the reeds near the bird hide. 


Wensleydale, calling from various parts of the garden. 
Yaugher, found in a patch of dense bushland. 


Little River-Ripley Reserve, many active over and through the fallen 
leaves and bark beneath large eucalypts on a warm, sunny morning. 


Wooloomanata, active under Sugar Gums beside the Geelong-Bacchus 
Marsh Road. 


Newtown, found scurrying through leaf litter in the garden, early evening. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, about half grown, under a concrete slab. 


Balyang Sanctuary, a small specimen about 1m long, on the lawn near 
the Barwon River, opposite the Darter nests. We were very close, about 
half a metre away, before we saw it. It had its mouth open as if to strike. 


Wensleydale, seen hunting about 4.00 p.m., tongue flicking continuously, 
slow exploratory movements through thick grass and shrubs. Very clear 
broad stripes around girth of snake, pale lime green underside throughout 
except under jaw where pale blue-grey. 


Little River-Ripley Reserve, curled under of the CoGG tiles, about 1 m 
long. 





Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMe, Christopher Medlin; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GD, Guy Dutson; GFNC, Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club Fauna Group; GPo, Graham Possingham; JD, Jeff Dagg; JF, Jane French; JN, John Newman; LC, Lynne 
Clarke; TH, Tracey Hinton; TP, Trevor Pescott. 
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Eastern Falsistrelle, Yaugher. March 2017. Note the large ear 
and the long, narrow tragus, a characteristic of the species, also 


the small tick in its face. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Bat Watch 


school Holiday 
Jes Activities 


* See the fruit bats fly out irom 
their day-time roost 

+ Learn about bats and their 
importance to our environment 

+ Join in children's activities 


while waiting for the sun to set 
+ Enjoy a EYO picnic tea in 
Eastern Park 


Date: Thursday April & 2017 
Cost A combination of four people 
over 5 years of age 325 
Per head $7.40 
Time: Children’s activities from 
5.30pm 
Bats fy cur soon after sunset 
Meet at Eastern Park Golf Cub Carpark, Eastern Park Circuit 
BYO Torch and dress for the outdoors 
Bookings are essential. You need to book and pay 
online via: www.geelongaustralia.com.au/gbg 


Ani Aon - aari Gecko hes 








Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lake Lorne and McCleods Waterholes 


23 March 2017 


£ ater, water, water, quack, quack, quack’, set the 
theme for our monthly birdwatching visit to Lake 
Lorne and McCleods Waterholes at Drysdale on the 
morning of 23 March. An enthusiastic and friendly group of 
15 people lead by Margaret and Richard Alcorn, 
recorded 56 and 40 species respectively, with good counts 
of ducks and other water birds, and the additional 
presence of woodland and field birds and several raptor 
species. The visit followed a rainfall of approximately 50 
mm in the two days prior to the visit, with McCleods 
Waterholes being at least 1 metre above overflow level. 


Highlights included: 


e A great display of Freckled Ducks. What commenced as 
a few Freckled Ducks loafing under the island trees 
finished, with careful observation and counting, as a total 
count of 68 birds. 


e Good displays of Blue-billed, Pink-eared, and 
White-eyed, (or Hardhead) Ducks, and Australasian 
Shovelers, as well as the more common duck species. 


e Nesting behavior from both Australasian, and 
Hoary-headed Grebes. 


Colin Cannard 


e Swans, egret, ibis, dotterel, spoonbill, cormorants and 
snipe, were among the many water bird extras. 


Notable among the woodland and field birds were 44 
Red-browed Firetails, as well as the usual thornbills, wrens 
and honeyeaters. 


And towards the end of the session, a brief sighting for a 
few, of a Little Eagle, added to sightings of Black Kite, 
Brown Falcon and Brown Goshawk. 


The lake and waterholes, with recent rain, presented a 
great opportunity to observe water birds doing what water 
birds do. Thanks to Margaret and Richard for leading the 
day. Acknowledgements to COGG for maintaining the 
sites. 


The full bird lists can be viewed as follows: 


Lake Lorne 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S35364263 


McLeods Waterholes Reserve 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S35364269 
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Wooloomanata fauna survey 


9-12 March 2017 
All trapping is carried out in accordance with the conditions set out in our WSIAEC approval 23.15 and DELWP permit 10007876. 


Introduction 

Wooloomanata is a mixed cropping and sheep-grazing 
property situated between the Western Paddock of the 
You Yangs Regional Park and the Geelong-Bacchus 
Marsh Road. Hovells Creek passes through the eastern 
side of the property. The present owners of the property, 
Marylyn and John Pettit, and their son James, allow the 
GFNC to visit regularly for bird-observing, but this is the 
first attempt to document the other vertebrate fauna. 
Hovells Creek has two main headwater branches at 
Staughton Vale and near Mt. Anakie respectively, and its 
catchment includes much of the Anakie Plain and part of 
the western side of the You Yangs. It is the latter section 
of the creek that passes through granite soils, and in the 
last 50 years or so, a number of sand-mines have been 
developed in the creek bed to exploit this resource. The 
result has been an apparent lowering of the ground water 
and the creation of a barrier to in-stream flows such that 
Lascelles Dam on Wooloomanata, which was constructed 
in the early days of European settlement, now rarely fills. 
River Red Gums grow along Hovells Creek and around 
Lascelles Dam, and there are scattered trees on the 
grazed section of the farm. Mature Sugar Gum 
plantations exist along the Bacchus Marsh Road frontage 
and in several other places, and these were flowering in 
profusion at the time of our survey. This year’s crops had 
been harvested and sparse stubble remained. 


Weather 

Daytime temperatures were in the mid to high 20°C 
range, the nights about 10° less. It was mainly sunny. 
There was about 2 mm of rain late at night on 11/03/17. 


Harp traps 

Two were set across the dry creek bed upstream from 
Lascelles Dam for two nights; they were moved to sites 
under the flowering Sugar Gums for one night. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Large Forest Bat, Woolloomanata. 
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Trevor Pescott 


Results 

09/03/17: Harp no.1 under River Red Gums—nil. 
Harp no.2 under River Red Gums—two female 
Large Forest Bats Vespadelus darlingtoni. 

10/03/17: sites as above—nil. 

11/03/17: Harp no.1 under flowering Sugar Gums beside 
road to airstrip—nil. 
Harp no. 2 under flowering Sugar Gums beside 
Bacchus Marsh Road frontage—nil. 


Funnel traps 

Three 5 m drift fences were placed along a rocky ridge 
east of Bacchus Marsh Road, and 5 funnel traps were 
placed along the fences—nil catch. 


Spotlight 

On 11/03/17 we spent two hours after sunset driving 
along the east side of Lascelles Dam and downstream 
from the dam, and along the airstrip access road, using a 
portable spotlight. 


Airstrip cones 

In the past we have found Fat-tailed Dunnarts and House 
Mice living under the plastic cones used to mark the 
airstrip. We checked some of these in the eastern end of 
the airstrip, but although there were some burrows and 
earth-mounds, we did not find any mammals. 


Herps 

Spotted Grass Frog Limnodynastes tasmaniensis— 
several tiny individuals found under rocks at the edge of a 
small waterhole near the main gate. 

Common Eastern Froglet Crinia signifera—heard 
calling from Lascelles Dam at night. 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink (Garden Skink) 
Lampropholis guichenoti—one near the main gate under 
Sugar Gums. (James Pettit showed us a photograph he 





White-necked Heron, Wooloomanata. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


had taken recently of a Marbled Gecko on the trunk of a 
River Red Gum.) 


Mammals 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecula— 
two seen at night in the River Red Gums. 

Common Ringtail Possum Pseudochirus 
peregrinus—one seen at night in trees beside the airstrip 
access road. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus—up to 
15 noted in the stubble paddocks and among the trees 
beside Lascelles Dam, mainly in the eastern side of the 
farm. 

Grey-headed Flying-fox Pferopus poliocephalus— 
about 10 were feeding at night in the flowering Sugar 


Australian Wood Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon (nest) 
White-necked Heron 
White-faced Heron 


Masked Lapwing 
Galah 
Long-billed Corella 


Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill Superb Fairy-wren 
Whistling Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Hobby 


Striated Pardalote 


Noisy Miner 


One of the highlights of the weekend was the discovery 
of a Crested Pigeons’ nest, built on some regrowth 
branches of a Sugar Gum about 5 m above the ground. 
Tracey found a half egg-shell then saw the nest which 
was quite well-hidden in the foliage. Presumably there 
were young in the nest. 


References 

There are various references to the birdlife and other 
aspects of the rich biodiversity of WWooloomanata. Bird 
lists occur in The Bird Observer and more recently in 
Geelong Naturalist. In Wild Life there are articles by 
Graham Pizzey ‘Our school out of doors’ (June 1947) 
and by Charles Bryant ‘A man and his book’ in reference 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Checking cones at Wooloomanata. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


White-plumed Honeyeater 


Gums at the You Yangs boundary. 

Large Forest Bat Vespadelus darlingtoni—two 
females caught. 

House Mouse Mus muscu/us—none seen however the 
diggings under the airstrip cones suggest they are still 
using them. 

Red Fox Vulpes vulpes—one seen east of the dam 
early on 10/03/17. 

European Rabbit Oryctolagus cuniculus—none seen 
but scats noted. 


Birds 
Although there was no serious attempt to look for birds, 
the following were seen: 


Red Wattlebird 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Willie Wagtail 

Raven sp. 
Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Welcome Swallow 
Common starling 
Common Myna 
House Sparrow 





to Charles Belcher’s visit (April 1950). | hope in time a 
more complete bibliography can be assembled. 

On a personal note, | recall seeing Grey-crowned 
Babblers there in 1960, their last Known site in the 
Geelong region, and long before Crested Pigeons 
arrived. 


Thanks 

Many thanks to Marylyn and John Pettit for allowing us to 
stay on the property, and to use the house to ‘camp’ in, 
and to James Pettit for his information about the fauna. 
Thanks to Helen, Lance, Tracey, Alison and Phil for their 
help over the weekend. 





| 


Nesting Crested Pigeon, Wooloomanata. Photo: Trevor Pescot 
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Fauna Group survey at Wooloomanata addendum... 


Trevor Pescott 


n Sunday morning 12 March, after checking the harp _ birds seen, including small flocks of lorikeets. The river 
traps at Wooloomanata, we went to the Little River- still holds some water and the reserve looked in good 
Ripley where there is a grid of 27 tiles placed by the City condition despite the exotic grasses that are rampant in 
of Greater Geelong and the GFNC. The surprise find was places. The tiles at Lees Bridge a short distance 
an Eastern Brown Snake curled beneath one tile. No upstream from the reserve were checked but no frogs or 
lizards or frogs were resident but there were scores of reptiles were present. 
small skinks darting about the leaf litter and bark beneath 
both Blue Gums and River Red Gums. There were many It is well worth a Club visit at some time in the future. 


Next fauna surveys 


Mt Leura, Camperdown—Bat survey 
Thursday 6—Sunday 9 April 2017 


The program is arranged is as follows: 
Thursday 6 April: 4.00 p.m. Meet at the Mt Leura Information Centre to set the harp traps 
Friday 7 April—Sunday 9 April: 8.00 a.m. meet at the Centre to check the harps. 


It will take up to 2 hours to check the traps and identify any bats that are caught, so the remainder of the time may be 
spent around the mounts or at the Timboon reserve on Saturday, and the Floating Islands Reserve on the way home 
on Sunday. 


Camping or cabin hire is available at the local caravan park, but it may be a good idea to make a booking if you plan 
to stay. 


Grasstree Park and Rice Reserve 
11-14 May 


Returning to two areas we have already surveyed, to check on the species at each reserve. There will be details of 
times and places in the May issue of Geelong Naturalist. 


Program for remainder of the year 


11-14 May: Grasstree Park and Rice Reserve 

Return to two areas we have already surveyed, to check on the species at each reserve. 
8—11June (Long weekend): Bailieston (Alcorn property) campout 

6-9 July: Floating Islands 

18-20 August: Otways/Yaugher 

7-10 September: Brisbane Ranges 

5-8 October: Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath 

9-12 November: Tile check, upgrade at Brisbane Ranges, Wooloomanata Corio and Ripley 
7-10 December: Gerangamete 

(Note: these dates are provisional and may be changed as circumstances dictate.) 
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Bird Group meeting 
The leg flag program for shorebirds—Joris Driessen, BirdLife Australia/ 
Australasian Wader Studies Group 
16 March 2017 


his presentation provided an outline of the purpose of 

leg flagging of migratory shorebirds in the East-Asian 
Australasian Flyway. Topics included ongoing threats 
affecting bird populations and the need for flyway-wide 
conservation of critically important breeding, staging and 
wintering habitats. Also outlined was the importance of 
understanding birds’ behaviour in terms of migratory 
patterns and site / habitat usage in order to tackle these 
problems. In order togain this understanding, an incredible 
amount of volunteer time goes into catching, banding and 
flagging birds on an annual basis, just as volunteers in the 
flyway subsequently go to great lengths to record flag 
combinations each year. An overview was provided of the 
intricacies of reading flag combinations, migratory patterns 
of Bar-tailed Godwit, Red Knot, Red-necked Stint and 
Ruddy Turnstone banded in Victoria, as well as a number of 
godwits and knots previously caught at Barwon Heads in 
2010-2012. The latter data showed the incredible links of a 
single ‘local’ patch to various parts of the flyway, including 
New Zealand, China, South Korea, Japan and Taiwan. 
Lastly, examples were given on how all these efforts result 
in applied ecological work, further working towards 
answering the many questions still out there in relation to 


Joris Driessen 


how best to turn around large scale population declines of 
what is one of the most incredible global examples of bird 
migration. 


As a footnote, the day after this presentation, Joris received 
the first re-sighting for Bar-tailed Godwit (Orange ‘AHJ’) at 
Merimbula, N.S.W. This bird was banded as an adult at 
Barwon Heads in January 2012. 


Further reading list 


Piersma et al. (2016) Simultaneous declines in summer 
survival of three shorebird species signals a flyway at 
risk. Journal of Applied Ecology 2016: 53, 479-490. 


Clemens et al. (2016) Continental-scale decreases in 
shorebird populations in Australia. Emu 116(2) 119-135. 


East-Asian Australasian Flyway: 
http:/Awww.eaaflyway.net 
Australasian Wader Studies Group: http://awsg.org.au 


Victorian Wader Study Group: http://www.vwsg.org.au 


Wing Threads: https://wingthreads.com (the incredible 
idea of following the flight path of Red-necked stints from 
Australia to the Arctic Circle in a micro-light). 


Global Flyway Network: http://globalflywaynetwork.com.au 





GFNC Bird Group report—2016—2017 
Craig Morley—Bird Group Convenor & Geelong Bird Report Editor 


| t is with pleasure that | present this report for the GFNC 
Bird Group; another very successful twelve months with 
many highlights. 


Presentations from April 2016 have covered a diverse array 
of topics: with presenters recounting tales of birding in 
wonderfully diverse locations from Venezuela and 
Colombia, India and Bhutan to Antarctica and Wales and, 
closer to home, New Guinea, Northern Territory and South 
Australia, finishing off, in March 2017, with a fascinating 
presentation on the shorebird leg-flag program. We have 
thoroughly enjoyed presentations on Grey Fantails, 
Peregrine Falcons, shorebirds and some thoughtful 
consideration of the art of birds. In addition, we have 
enjoyed informative vignettes from Richard and Margaret 
Alcorn on the use of eBird Australia to record bird lists and 
sightings. 

Members have continued to enjoy the mid-week 
excursions. Destinations included Lake Elizabeth, Bells 
Beach and Brisbane Ranges. It has also been fascinating, 
and most enjoyable, to return to Gherang, Wooloomanata, 
Lake Victoria, Lake Lorne and McLeods Waterholes and a 
portion of the Bellarine Rail Trail and adjoining private land 
at Mannerim in order to continue building a picture of the 
birdlife in these places. With this in mind we had a most 
enjoyable look at the Armstrong Creek area in August 2016 
with visits to Stewarts Reserve and several nearby areas 
where members have established sites (eBird Hotspots) for 
gathering of data over repeat visits. Our January 2017 
excursion to The Minya was followed by a most enjoyable 
New Year’s luncheon! 

My sincere thanks to all the presenters, excursion leaders, 
those who assist with the set-up and pack-up at meetings, 
the note-takers during presentations and those who assist 


with and participate in surveys. And a special thank you to 
Lynne Clarke for her planning and co-ordination of the Bird 
Group excursion program. My thanks also to John Newman 
for his help with the monthly Bird notes and observations 
and to Dean Hewish for his work with the GFNC website and 
especially the recording of bird sightings. 


Once more the November dinner, at a local bistro before the 
last Bird Group meeting of the year, was enjoyed by all who 
attended. 


Members have participated willingly and enthusiastically in 
many surveys: the winter and summer Shorebird surveys, 
Orange-bellied Parrot surveys and Hooded Plover surveys 
and wardening. Many keen participants have continued to 
enjoy the Challenge Bird Counts, now under the auspices of 
BirdLife Australia, with big birding days along subtly 

revised routes for the Bellarine Peninsula and Brisbane 
Ranges/You Yangs. In addition a number of members have 
maintained their keen participation in the Upper Barwon 
Landcare quarterly Bird Surveys which commenced in 
autumn 2015. A number of members also keenly 
participated in the eBird Global Big Day on 14 May 2016. 


Members and friends of the GFNC Bird Group continue to 
enthusiastically and generously submit their observations 
continuing to add to our picture of the birdlife across the 
Geelong region. The next edition of the Geelong Bird 
Report will be in a revised format. It will cover the period 
2013 to at least 2016, using the tens of thousands of 
records, many submitted directly by GFNC members, from 
the worldwide database eBird Australia (formerly Eremaea 
eBird), and all those records added to the GFNC website. 


With thanks to all those who have helped make another 
special year for the GFNC Bird Group. 
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Wild Koala Day 
3 May 2017 


Janine Duffy 
Director, Echidna Walkabout 





l e Use a keep-cup/reusable cup for your takeaway 
national day for wild koalas was first proposed in coffee. Most disposable coffee cups are made from 


2016 by Koala Conservation Groups all around virgin timber. Hardly any disposable coffee cups are 
AUSIA AUAN RSN OW KORA aney really recyclable—in fact Planet Ark recommends 


Foungation, putting all of them in the bin. 

The purpose of the day is to draw attention to an issue: e When buying a house, check that the developer did 

while koalas are popular on social media, their habitats are HALCUEdoWwn native forest te build voirhaise 

not being protected as a result, and koala numbers are es y : 

declining in all states including Victoria. Housing developments, and roads that link them, on 
Australia’s east coast are making koalas homeless. 

In 2017 Wild Koala Day calls on all Australians to do 3 


things on 3 May: 3. Phone a politician on Wild Koala Day and ask them to 


1. Plant a tree. The Geelong region is prime koala protect koalas. 


habitat. The denuded rivers, drainage lines and dams of al 
the Western Plains are in need of native vegetation, both Politicians make laws on our behalf. They can only 
for wildlife, water quality and erosion control. Register reflect our values if we tell them what is important to us. In 
today with Koala Clancy Foundation to plant trees for Australia, they just don’t realise that koalas are a 
koalas near the You Yangs, or if you can’t, please donate: vote-winner. Tell them why koalas are important to you. 
https://koalaclancyfoundation.org.au/donate 

Phone your politician now: read our blog (https:// 


2. Protect a forest. The existing forests of the Geelong koalaclancy.wordpress.com/2017/03/21/contacting- 
region are precious and under threat from development. politicians-about-protecting-koalas/) about who and how to 
New trees take decades to grow, so protecting what we call, and what to say. 


have is critical to koala’s survival as a species. > ; aei 
k For more about Wild Koala Day, including events, mini- 


e Only buy recycled paper, or paper from non-timber koala tours and a Wild Koala Photo Exhibition at Avalon 


sources. Logging of native forest has already been Airport go to: ' l 
linked to local extinctions of koalas in the Eden region https://koalaclancyfoundation.org.au/research/wild-koala- 
of NSW. day. 
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GFNC excursion—Edwards Point 
19 March 2017 
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Wire-leaf Mistletoe, flowering and fruiting. Photo: Barry Lingham 


en people—members of Geelong Field Naturalists 

Club or Friends of Edwards Point, and in some 
cases, members of both—enjoyed a leisurely stroll in 
brilliant sunshine along the Edwards Point Walking Track 
to the Two Bays Lookout. Taking advantage of the 
alternative routes, we first followed the track through the 
woodland and then walked along the beach to the Two 
Bays Lookout. Turning inland we passed alongside dry 
salt pans, and completed our walk back to the car park 
along the beach. 


Before commencing our walk, Sue Weymouth and Karin 
Shepherd outlined the status and management of the 
reserve and the role of the Friends. Edwards Point is a 
Wildlife Reserve managed by Parks Victoria. The Friends 
assist Parks Victoria with weeding, wildlife monitoring and 
planting. Current weeding campaigns include physical 
removal of Sallow Wattle, and control of Bridal Creeper 
by the spread of Bridal Creeper Rust Fungus. 


Following the Geelong Wider Flora Lecture on Mistletoe 
on the previous Tuesday, we were pleased to observer 
large festoons of Wire-leaf Mistletoe growing on acacias, 
mostly Coast Wirilda. Common plants of this woodland 


Richard Alcorn 





are Coast Teatree, Coast Wattle, Coast Beard-heath and 
Seaberry Saltbush. A few Moonah, planted near the 
entrance to the board-walk by the Friends, were 
flowering. The orange hues of Prickly Spear-grass added 
a deceptively soft sheen to the margins of the salt pans, 
and scattered around their bases Southern Sea-heath 
was in full flower. 


Butterflies were scarce, but a scattering of Saltoush Blues 
danced over the samphire, and a single white Jezebel 
flitted past the Two Bays Lookout, although we could not 
be sure of the species. 


Bush birds were noisy and active. Numerous Silvereyes, 
Grey Fantails and Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters were 
observed in the coastal woodland. Several Red-capped 
Plovers were seen running on a dry salt pan, and keen 
eyes spotted two runners which soon disappeared into 
the samphire. A pair of Black-shouldered Kites hovered 
along the northern shore of Swan Bay. 


For a full bird list see: 
htto://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S35266838. 








This Jacky Lizard was one of two seen sunning on the track. 


Photo. David Boyle 
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A silent Shining Bronze-Cuckoo in the Giant Spider Crab washed ashore. Photo: Barry Lingham 
woodland. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Along the beach we encountered a Giant Spider Crab, After a pleasant lunch on the St Leonards foreshore, 

still alive. Washed onto the sand nearby were a number three participants continued on to Charlies Hole, still part 

of ‘sausages’, egg masses of Sand Snails. A few Pied of the Edwards Point Wildlife Reserve at the north end of 

and Little Pied Cormorants fished off-shore, and three Swan Bay. A short walk through revegetated woodland 

Pied Oystercatchers, disturbed by our approach, flew lead to a seat and lookout over the bay. In a tree on the 

past. water’s edge a lone adult White-breasted Sea-Eagle sat 
motionless. 





Two stately adult Pacific Gulls rested on the beach. Photo Margaret Alcorn 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 


Members are encouraged to submit short articles and photos for consideration for the Geelong Naturalist each month. 


If you have observed and/or photographed something interesting in the natural world of Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 


Please refer to the back page for submission details. 
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Butterfly report 


t has been a good month for Saltbush Blues, some- 

times in hundreds, and an interesting observation of 
one feeding in Grey Mangrove flowers. The Dainty 
Swallowtail in a suburban garden was unexpected. 
Another Monarch turned up, this time near the beach. 
Both Barred Skipper and Green Grass-dart were feeding 
on Westringea. John Newman saw a Chequered Copper 
in the same vacant block at Highton as last year. The 
Meadow Argus have stayed around and Chrissy 
Freestone saw a pair mating. Both Marbled and Ringed 
Xenica have been observed, somewhat tattered and one 


Dainty Swallowtail 


Splendid Ochre 


Barred Skipper 


Green Grass-dart 


Cabbage White 


Imperial Jezebel 


Monarch 


Australian Painted 
Lady 


Yellow Admiral 


Meadow Argus 


Common Brown 


Ringed Xenica 


13/03/17 


18/03/17 


13/03/17 


15/03/17 
12/03/17 


18/03/17 


18/03/17 
18/03/17 


18/03/17 


18/03/17 
03/03/17 


18/03/17 


19/03/17 


23/03/17 


26/02/17 


18/03/17 


19/03/17 


19/03/17 


01/03/17 


12/03/17 
18/03/17 


26/02/17 


12/03/17 
18/03/17 


18/03/17 


23/03/17 


07/03/17 


Forfar Rd, Hamlyn 
Heights 


Lake track, Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve 

Wedge St & Tuckfield St, 
Ocean Grove Foreshore 
Reserve 

Petras Place, Ocean 
Grove 

Petras Place, Ocean 
Grove 

Lake track, Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve 

Highton 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Eastern Park and Botanic 
Gardens 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Sheoak Picnic Ground 
near Lorne 

Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


Torquay Beach 


McLeods Waterholes, 
Drysdale 


Wensleydale 
Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Verner Street, East 
Geelong 


Petras Place, Ocean 
Grove 

Deakin University, WWaurn 
Ponds 

Lake Modewarre 


Eastern Park and Botanic 
Gardens 

Larcombes Reserve, 
Modewarre 

Lake Modewarre 


Eastern Park and Botanic 
Gardens 

Lake track, Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve 


McLeods Waterholes, 
Drysdale 


Pt Addis, southwest end 
of Koori Cultural walk 


Valda Dedman 


of the Jezebels seen was dead. The best of the butterfly 
season may be coming to an end, but the Cabbage 


Whites will persist for months. 


Observers 


BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy 
Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DCo, David Cook; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; GFNC Bird Group; GPo, Graham 


Possingham; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny 


Possingham; SKr, Susan Kruss; RUp, Rustem Upton; 


TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


1, photographed. 


1 female perched in Lomandra. 


1 feeding on Olearia flowers. 


1 feeding from Westringia flowers in garden. 


1 feeding on Westringia flowers. 


1 perched in Lomandra. 


About 10 in suburban garden. 
About 20. 


About 50. 


2 


1 recently dead butterfly beside Kalimna Falls 
Track. 


1 female fluttering and feeding from white flowers 
of Abelia in garden. 

1 on track to beach at Zeally Bay, near sailing 
club, light southerly wind. 

1 


1 in dark pine grove. 
2 


1 flying around the backyard. 


1 


20+, many fluttering around including two mating. 


4 
About 20. 


6 females. 


4 females. 
About 20, all females. 


At least 10, mostly, if not all, females. 


1 


1 quite faded and tattered. 
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SKr, DCo 
RUp 


RUp 


RUp 
RUp 
RUp 


JPo, GPo 
JPo, GPo 


JPo, GPo 


CMo 
BL, BML 


CMo 
JPo, GPo 


GFNC 
Bird 
Group 
JN 


JPo, GPo 


DTy 


RUp 
CFr 


JN 
JPo, GPo 


JN, DTy 


JN 
JPo, GPo 


RUp 


GFNC 
Bird 
Group 
RUp 





26/02/17 | Larcombes Reserve, 
Modewarre 

Near corner of Lake & 
Casuarina tracks, Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve 


Highton 


Lake Modewarre 


Coastal vegetation east 
and west of Little River 
mouth 


Eastern Park 


23W carpark, Barwon 
River, Barwon Heads 


Lake Modewarre 


Marbled Xenica 


18/03/17 


16/03/17 


12/03/17 
17/03/17 


Chequered Copper 
Saltbush Blue 


18/03/17 
22/03/17 


Common Grass-blue 12/03/17 


2 in area with much ground cover. 


1 very faded. 


1 in same vacant block as last year, bright, sunny. 


2 in weeds. 
100s. 


About 100. 


Many feeding from, among other things, Grey 
Mangrove flowers. 


30+ in weeds. 





Creatures of a March garden 


My mother used to say that Leaf-curling Spiders 
(Phonognatha graeffei) appeared in Autumn. It’s my 
observation that they are usually apparent much earlier 
than that—through January this year there were plenty of 
them about. However, it is true that now, in March, my 
garden is festooned with very many—more than | 
remember seeing anytime. One small, untidy patch has 
eleven of them across every open space. Is this yet 
another result of last year’s rains? 


With all the leaf-curls about, it is probably not surprising 
that | scarcely noticed other scrappy bits of web here and 
there, until the other day | saw an Orb Weaver, (Eriophora 
sp.) about three centimetres long, suspended in the centre 
of a web right beside me as | hung out the washing. Its 
position gave me good views of both its front and back, 
until | must have disturbed it. It ran across the web, down 
to the spent flowers remaining on the plant below and took 
up a position underneath one of them, legs neatly tucked 
up, and almost invisible, with its golden-tawny colouring 
being virtually identical with the dead flowerhead, and its 
folded legs looking just like some withered petals. | would 
never have found it if | hadn’t observed it retreat there. 


Each day | look now, and after some seconds of 
bamboozlement, discover the spider in this exact same 
position. If | check with a torch at night, it is in full view in 
the centre of the web. 


It reminded me of a much larger orb-weaver that, for a 
season, adorned the back verandah where | lived in 
Clayton years ago. | could watch it laboriously construct its 
giant web, something like two metres across, each 
evening, but in the morning, it would usually be gone. | 
decided | wanted to see the deconstruction process, but it 
took me quite a while to get the timing right. Eventually, 
before dawn, | was eating my muesli with my eyes fixed on 
the stationary figure silhouetted against the dim sky. 
Suddenly it began to move rapidly around the web. Within 
seconds, maybe as much as half a minute, the huge web 
was gathered up, perhaps consumed, and the spider had 
retreated to a spot in the creeper above. Although | saw 
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where it went, try as | might, | never discovered its exact 
hiding place in the bits of flotsam gathered there. 


Last week, | was again in the garden one sunny day, when 
an insect landed before me within thirty centimetres of my 
face. | re-focused to see a brown damsel-fly (Zygoptera 
sp) folding its transparent wings beside its slender body 
and assuming an upward-sloping posture, so that, if | had 
not seen it land, | would never have thought it was 
anything but a tiny twig. 


Just yesterday, an unusual movement attracted my 
attention. What looked like a pinkish flower was being 
pulled along by a lively black insect about two and a half 
centimetres long. A Robber Fly (Asilidae sp.) had seized, 
not a flower, but a large Badge Huntsman spider 
(Neosparassus sp.) and was dragging it rapidly backwards 
across the front of my shed. | closed the door: | didn’t want 
them in there! But the Robber Fly took no notice of me, 
and very quickly took its prey to the mess behind the shed 
a couple of metres away. He left the spider there and flew 
off out of sight. The spider was not stiff, but loose and 
helpless, perhaps just killed, or perhaps paralysed. | 
looked again a few minutes later, but the spider had gone, 
| presume into a larder behind the shed. 


As | turned, an insect buzzed before me. The Robber Fly 
again? No, it landed nearby, and was a beautiful dragonfly 
(Anisoptera sp.) with four stiff transparent wings, an 
intricately marked black and cream body and a brilliant 
green head. On closer examination, | decided the 
wonderful, glistening green colour was its gorgeous, huge 
eyes. 


A grasshopper nymph inhabits my apricot tree, a small St 
George Cross spider (Argiope sp) protects my potted fern, 
there are at least four species of ant, one so tiny they can 
only be seen against a white background..... These are 
only some creatures that have leapt out at me this March. 
There must be many more. | bring strange creatures in 
with flowers, others crawl out of the full green re-cycle bin. 
Tiny wonders everywhere. 


Birremathool at Bailieston 


| n 2007 we purchased a Trust for Nature covenanted 
property of 131 hectares of auriferous box-ironbark 
country at Bailieston in central Victoria. 


The property is undulating with a couple of quite high and 
steep hills on the northern boundary. One third of the 
property had been cleared but there has been no grazing 
for over 30 years and this area is covered in a thick 
regrowth of Grey Box, Drooping Cassinia and Golden 
Wattle. There are several mine shafts and related 
diggings in the gullies at the base of the hills—evidence of 
exploratory excavations of minerals, probably gold. The 
eastern edge of the property is an unused road reserve 
which has many mature Grey Boxes and a scattering of 
Red Stringybark, Yellow Box and Red Box. Along the 
drainage lines Yellow Gums grow and attract many 
honeyeaters when flowering. The lower slopes have 
areas of heathy vegetation and huge stands of Grasstrees 
with carpets of wildflowers and orchids. The property 
name, Birremathool, means ‘grasstrees rubbed together’ 
in the Wiradjuri language. 


We have set up a simple camping area and grubbed a 
rough track in from the gate at the south-east corner. We 
have entered 129 checklists into eBird and have recorded 
118 species. Some highlights have been 96 Swift Parrots 
one foggy June morning, a pair of Powerful Owls calling in 
the night, Gilbert’s Whistlers present on nearly every visit, 
17 different honeyeaters including Black Honeyeater, 





Birremathool at Bailieston 





Photos: Margaret Alcorn 


Margaret Alcorn 


nesting Hooded Robins, Speckled Warblers, a Crested 
Bellbird and a Square-tailed Kite along with eight other 
raptors. A full list of observations can be found at 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/hotspot/L2551464? 
yr=all&m=&rank=mrec&hs_sortBy=taxon_order&hs_o=asc 


We have seen Eastern Grey Kangaroos, Black Wallaby, 
Yellow-footed Antechinus, Brown Snake, Red-bellied 
Black Snake, Long-necked Tortoise, several species of 
frogs, Sugar Gliders and micro bats. And there are lots of 
echidna diggings but we haven’t sighted one yet. 


We have installed 26 nest boxes with the intended 
occupants being Sugar Gliders and Brush-tailed 
Phascogales. Our annual checking of their occupants has 
found Sugar Gliders, micro bats, spiders and a gecko. 


There will be a GFNC Fauna Survey here from 8-11 June 
this year. We would like to encourage club members 
interested in birds, plants and insects to also attend as we 
would like to share this wonderful area with you all. We 
have basic bush camping on the property and the 
Nagambie Lakes Leisure Park with a range of cabins and 
camping options is only 5 minutes away. 








Sugar Glider in a nest box. 
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Yellow-billed Spoonbill at Lake Lorne. February 2017. Photo: Joy Weatherill 











Tom Fletcher provided this interesting snippet from the local Point Lonsdale newspaper The Rip, March 2017. 


Christmas Tree crunch - birds turn Grinch 


ah ’ 


Phil Newey, Allan Joyce and Graham Wright bring down the 
damaged light festoon 
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A flock of pesky Corellas with a bizarre food fetish have wreaked havoc 
with the Point Lonsdale Christmas Tree lights, smashing globes and 
destroying cabling. 

The costly banquet occurred just days before the festoon was due to be 
taken down, marking the official end of our festive season. 

Upwards of 100 of the birds birds were witnessed pecking into the colourful 
globes. 

They also nibbled away at rubber protecting the cables, according to 
Queenscliff-Point Lonsdale Rotary Club president Wayne Pecar. 

“Each of the globes have got a rubber seal and they’ve chewed a number 
of those off. They’ve broken several globes as well. We haven't gone through 
the leads but we're aware that they've chewed through the cables, in one case 
they've chewed completely through the copper. 

“One theory is, which makes a bit of sense, they probably presumed that 
they were fruit, because of the way they hung from the festoons.” 

Mr Pecar said while the string of lights can be fixed, repairs will take a fair 
bit of labour. 

“We were anticipating that just two years in we were going to have to doa 
whole lot of maintenance.” 





February—March bird observations—some highlights 


utumn migration has started. As the morning light 

dawns a little later each day now, and our days 
become a little shorter, birders are being rewarded with 
sightings of birds changing habitat, altitude or latitude for 
winter. 


Gang-gang Cockatoos have been seen in many 
locations, Rose Robins have been seen in central 
Geelong and up to five Rufous Fantails recorded in the 
foothills of the Otways, coastal forests and the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens. A Grey Fantail seen flying over Port 
Philip was clearly on the move. A few Satin Flycatchers 
are still being identified locally soon to depart north for 
our winter while Double-banded Plovers from New 
Zealand are now enjoying some of our lakeside margins 
and coastal shallows to escape the harsh alpine winter. 


Our wetlands are equally fascinating at the moment. 
With Brolgas again at Moolap Saltworks, Cattle Egrets 
beginning to appear in farmland and great records of 
Freckled Ducks from the western lakes there are 
many reasons to explore the emerging muddy margins. 
Spotless Crakes have made their annual appearance 
at Jerringot and White-necked Herons have become a 
regular sight in many locations now. The breeding colony 
of Little Egrets at Queenscliff, a record of national 
significance, is winding down with a few adults in 
attendance and juveniles loafing about in the nest tree. 
Overhead large flocks of Australian Pelicans have also 
been seen on the move providing a memorable sight. 


There are great records of passerine species being sent 
into the club this past month. Keen eyes and ears have 
picked up several Chestnut-rumped Heathwrens in the 
Brisbane Ranges, a seldom seen skulker in this part of 
our area. A single Diamond Firetail became quite the 
focus of attention at Distillery Creek with many visitors 
coming to see a species which usually inhabits dry 
woodland north and west of Geelong. Diligent regular 
surveys at Ocean Grove were highlighted with 93 
Eastern Rosellas recorded in remnant woodland 
there. 





John Newman and Craig Morley 


Many raptor species have again been frequently 
recorded in recent weeks with Australian Hobby, 
Peregrine Falcon and Collared Sparrowhawk records 
from all corners of our region. Two species, less 
frequently recorded, the Grey Goshawk and Spotted 
Harrier, have also been thrilling local raptor 
enthusiasts. 


So with autumn now settling in, and daylight saving 
winding up, there will be more migrating birds to enjoy 
and record and winter arrivals to entice us all into the 
field to continue to monitor the Geelong avifauna. 


As always this is just a sample of all the wonderful 
records submitted to our GFNC website at: http:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


You may wish to investigate the eBird Australia website 
where members are submitting complete lists of 
observations from their travels in the region at http:// 
ebird.org/content/australia/. 


You can also search Explore data then Explore HotSpots 
or Species Maps and zoom in to the Geelong region 
and start ‘exploring’. 


Once more, we extend our thanks to all the observers, 
acknowledged below, who so keenly and willingly add to 
our picture of the birdlife of the Geelong region: 


Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Bernie 
Lingham, Brett Roberts, Cathy Powers, Chrissy 
Freestone, Cliff Rossack, Craig Morley, David 
Tytherleigh, Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, George 
Appleby, lan McConchie, Jane French, Jeff Dagg, Jen 
Carr, John Newman, Joy Weatherill, Les Barrow, Lynne 
Clarke, Margaret Alcorn, Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, 
Sandra Lea-Wood, Susan Kruss, Tom Fletcher, Trevor 
Lumb. 


Diamond Firetail, Distillery 
Creek Picnic Ground. 
March 2017. 


Photo: Susan Kruss 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Wooloomanata in autumn 
Thursday 27 April 2017 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Once again we have been granted permission to visit 
this private property to the west of the You Yangs. 
This visit provides an opportunity for us to investigate 
this fascinating area in autumn. We usually visit this 
fascinating place in spring and early summer; so 
please join us to see what turns up. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to 
Wooloomanata off Sandy Creek Rd. 
Google maps https://www.google.com.au/maps/ 


place/37%C2%B056'10.6%225+144%C2% 
B023'34.4%22E/@-37.9362705,144.3578694, 13z/ 


data=!3m1!4b1!4m2!3m1!1s0x0:0x0 

Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you 
may get left behind; we will drive into the property and 
park well away from the main road. 

NB: no car-pooling arrangements at other venues 
have been made. 


Finish: approximately 12.15 p.m. or later if you 
wish to stay for lunch. 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks to carry 
along the creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), 
telescope (optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, 
raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. 
Please bring lunch if you’d like to stay on. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 on the 
morning of the excursion). 


The Barwon Estuary Project 
invite you to 
the official launch 


of the 


Barwon Estuary Project 





Where: 
When: 
Formalities: 


Grassy area, Ozone Jetty 
Wednesday 19 April, 4.00pm - 5.30pm 
4.30pm 


There is a contingency plan in case of inclement weather and you will 
be advised as required. 


GFNC excursion 
Inverleigh Nature Conservation 
Reserve 


Saturday 23 April 2017 
(note: this is the 4th Sunday, to avoid 
Easter) 


The Inverleigh NCR is a substantial piece of intact 
bushland that still hosts a wide variety of flora and 
fauna. Our last visit to Inverleigh was in the spring of 
2012, so this excursion will allow us to see the Reserve 
in autumn. A member of the Friends of Inverleigh NCR 
will join us to share his expertise. 


Meet: 9:30 a.m. at the car parking area in East 
Street Inverleigh, just off the Hamilton Hwy and 
opposite the hotel (turn left after crossing the Barwon 
River). We will travel in convoy to the Reserve. Expect 
interesting bush birds and perhaps some of the autumn 
orchids. 


Finish: around 3.00 p.m. 


Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, 
hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


More information contact: 
Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Mailing roster 
April: Jan Venters 
May: Chrissy Freestone 








RSVP: —_ barwonestuary@gmail.com or 0468 813 609 
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Coming events 


April 2017 MAY 2017 
4 AGM—Members Night 2 General Meeting: Geoff Gates—African travels and 
wildlife 


Gy _, Pallne SUnvey: Bat eulvey: Mt Leura , 9 Plant Group: sharing photos and observations 
11 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations Fauna survey 


20 Bird Group: Martin Scuffins—Those rapacious raptors Excursion: Bells Beach to Ironbark Basin 


23 Excursion: Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve Conservation group meeting 
27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in Bird Group: Richard Weatherly—Eastern Europe: from 
autám mountains to seashore. Birding in Bulgaria, Romania 
and France. 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs. 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bannockburn 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

i Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 April 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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